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The lack of visual training in the sciences and technology on the one hand and
the artist's neglect of, or even contempt for, the beautiful and vital task of mak-
ing the world of facts visible to the enquiring mind, strikes me, by the way, as
a much more serious ailment of our civilization than the "cultural divide" to
which C.P. Snow drew so much public attention some time ago. He complained
that scientists do not read good literature and writers know nothing about sci-
ence. Perhaps this is so, but the complaint is superficial___Snow's suggestion

that "the clashing point" of science and art "ought to produce creative chances"
seems to ignore the fundamental kinship of the two.

Like the weather, everyone talks about visualization, but no one does
much about it. Visualization is not a simple matter: it is a deep subject,
properly the domain of physiology and psychology and still not well
understood. Nonetheless, it is easy to teach shape as an important first
step in developing powers of visualization. The simplest way to teach
students to visualize is to provide them with a rich background of hands-
on experience with shapes of many kinds. A serious study of image
reconstruction would also be a step in the right direction.

CURRICULAR ISSUES

Students should learn to recognize the patterns of shape, to under-
stand the principles that govern their construction, and to be able to
move easily back and forth between shapes and their images. Although
the study of shape seems to fall between the cracks of traditional sub-
jects, the new Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathe-
matics15 of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics reflect an
emerging consensus that this situation must be improved.

The study of shape must be more than the sum of its parts; an inte-
grated view of shape can help accentuate the whole subject. One possible
approach is illustrated by the chart in Figure 30.

Forging Connections

Rethinking the subject as a whole provides us with an opportunity to
forge substantive connections between the study of shape and the role
of shape in the real world. We can take seriously Arnheim's plea for
integrating art and science. We can also reduce the mystery of some
of our contemporary technology. The principles of the electron micro-
scope, the radio telescope, and ultrasound are not wholly beyond the
scope of the K-12 curriculum; high school students can, if we wish,
learn the foundation necessary to understand the action of these and
other modern imaging techniques.

Indeed a focus on shape makes many aspects of modern technology
much more accessible than is commonly supposed. Here are just three